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1 mntion originating within the joint commit t re' in accordance 

2 with standards used generally by the executive branch of the 

3 Federal Government for classifying restricted data or defense 

4 information. 

5 (g) The joint committee shall keep a complete record 

6 of all committee actions, including a record of the votes on 
? any question on which a record vote is demanded. All 

8 committee records, data, charts, and files shall be the prop- 

9 erty of the joint committee and shall be kept in the offices of 
10 the joint committee, or such other places 1 as the joint com- 
H ! mittee may direct, under 1 such security safeguards as the joint 
12 committee shall determine to be in the interest of national 
12 security. 

14 (h) The joint committee may make such rules respect- 

15 ing its organization and procedures as it deems advisable, 

16 but no measure or recommendation shall be reported' from 

17 the joint committee unless a majority of the members thereof 


18 assent. 


.1.1 ‘ I / 


Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall make continuing 


20 studies of- 


i! *’ !, i 


, ’ It' . "t.J ! 


2T 1 (1) the activities of each information and intelli- 

22 gence agency of the United States, 

23 (2) the problems relating to the foreign information 

24 and intelligence programs, and 
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25 the problems relating to the gathering of infor- 
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1 .. mation. and intelligence .affecting the national security, 

2; . and its coordination and utilization by the various’ depart- 

3.. ,’ , ments, agenoies, and, instrumentalities , of the, i. United 

4 States. . i 

5 (b) Each information and intelligence agenoy of the 
, 6 United States /shall give to the, joint committee such in- 
T fonnation regarding its activities os the committee may 

require. < • -i J •. i 

9. (c) As used in this joint resolution, , the ’term “in- 

fonnation and intelligence agency of i the United States” 

U ; t means the United States Information Agency,, the Central 
12 Intelligence Agency, and any unit within any of the execiri 
12 tive departments or agencies of the United States conduct- 

14 ring foreign information or intelligence activities (including 

15 iany. unit., within the Departments of State, -Defense, Army, 

16 . Navy, and AirjEorce, but not including the domestic ;operan 

17., tion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation} * '{ 

18 Sec. 3. All bills, resolutions, and other matters in, the 

19 Senate and -House of Kepresentatives relating primarily to 

20 any infonnation and intelligence agency of the United States 
21; or its activities shall be. referred to the joint coipmittee. The 

22 members of the joint committee,, who ,are Members of the 

23 Senate shall,, from time to, time, report to the Senate, and 

24 the members of the joint committee who are Members of the 

25. , v Houf^<of,Popresentati ves 4 shall, ,/rom ^ime t<^ -time, report to 
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1., the House, hy bill or otherwise, their recommendations with 

2 respect to matters within the jurisdiction of their respective 

3 i, Houses which are— • . \ ■. i> • 

4. i-; (1) referred to the joint committee, or - 

^ ' (2) i otherwise within the jurisdiction of the joint 

® committee. , oi - m! 

7 (b) In carrying out its duties under this joint resolu- 

® tion, the joint committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
9 mittce thereof, 'is authorized to hold such heari lgs, to sit 
10 and act at such times and places, to require, by subpena 
H or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
12 duction of such books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expenditures as it deems 
lb advisable. Subpenas may be issued over the signature of 
lb the chairman of the joint committee, or by any member 

17 designated by him, or by the joint committee, and may be 

18 served by any person designated by such chairman or 

19 member. 

29 Sec. 4. The expenses of the joint committee shall be 

21 paid from the contingent fund of the Senate from funds ap- 

22 propriated for the joint committee upon vouchers approved 
28 by the chairman. The cost of stenographic services in ref- 

24 porting such hearings ns the joint committee may hold shall 

25 be paid in accordance with the established rules of the Sen- 
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1 ate. Members of the joint committee, and its employees and 

2 consultants, while traveling on official business for the joint 

3 committee, may receive either the per diem allowance au- 

4 thorizcd to be paid to Members of Congress or its employees, 

5 1 °r their and* necessary expenses if an itemized state-' 

6 ment of such expenses is attached to the voucher.' 

ILLEGIB i 
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our foreign information and intelligence 
programs. 

In my remarks this afternoon, how* 
ever, Mr. Speaker. I do not Intend U> 
dwell at treat length on the precine terms 
of this particular resolution, I think it 
Is a good resolution but I am perfectly 
ready to be persuaded that a bettor one 
might be devised. The question of the 
exact structure and composition of this 
committee seems to me significantly less 
important than the more general ques- 
tions of principle Involved. I rise today , 
not to make propaganda on behalf of a 
particular proposal of mine, but rather 
to raise ft matter which I think is in need 
of the widest possible and most intelli- 
gent public discussion. ' 1 ■ 

As most Members are aware, the pro- 
po.vd of a Joint Committee on Foreign 
Intelligence La not a new ono. In one 
form or another it has been introduced 
into tWs House in each of the last 10 
sessions: in 1055 it was the subject of a 


• 2-day hearing by the RulP3 Committee. 
In the Senate the Committee on Rules 
and Administration reported cm It favor- 
ably in lOfiS, and for 2 days it was de- 
bated on the floor of that body. Nor is 
K partisan in nature. Back in 1959 res- 
olutions similar to mine were sponsored 
in the House by eight Democrats and 
four Republicans. Earlier tills year the 
matte? was brought to our attention by 
a member of the oilier party, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Roccasl. Moreover, when Mr. Mans- 
field's resolution came to a vote in the 
Senate in 1950. the minority in favor 
included many Members on both sides 
of the at 3c. On that occasion one of 
those who voted in favor was the then 
Junior Senator from Massachusetts, now 
the President of the United States. 

If the proposal for a Joint Committee 
on Foreign Intelligence has come up so 
often and been supported by SO many 
Members, why has it never been 
adopted? Frankly I do not find flint 
question easy to answer, particularly 
since seme of the arguments against it 
seem to mo so feeble. Take, to begin 
with, the argument about secrecy. It Is 
an argument that has been advanced 
every time the proposal has been dis- 
cussed. During the Senate debate In 
1000 the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Mr. Rus- 
sia,, went so far as to say that, rather 
than have a committee set up and in- 
formation made available to Members of 
Congress, “it would be better to abolish 
the Central Intelligence Agency and. by 
doing so, to save the money appropriated 
and the liven of American citizens." A 
former Vice President, Mr. Barkley, took 
the same view In the same debate. 

Now no one denies that CIA and other 
intelligence agencies must conduct a very 
high proportion of their operations in 
secret. Secrecy is of the essence of their 
work: without it they could not function, 
and the security of our country would 
be Jeopardized. No one denies that. But 
what is true of the intelligence commu- 
nity is also true in many other areas of 
government: in the fields of atomic en- 
ergy, weapons development, and foreign 
policy, for example. But does tills mean 
that Congress Is to have no effective au- 


thority in these areas? Of course it docs 
not. Congress has always asserted its 
right to concern itself with even the most 
sensitive areas of Government, And, 
where matters of the highest secrecy 
have been Involved, Members of both 
Houses have shown themselves perfectly 
capable of exercising the utmost re- 
straint. This was never more clearly 
demonstrated than by the experience cf 
the Manhattan project during World 
War II, when members of tho two appro- 
priations committees were kept fully ap- 
prised of the progress of the project 
without on any occasion brealtir.fi secu- 
rity. And I ir.n sure a! 1 Members of the 
Ilcuse will agree that the record of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
this connection has been impeccable. 

As in the case of the Atomic Energy 
Committee, I take it for granted of 
course that much of the work of the new 
committee — perhaps almost oil of it — 
would be conducted In private and that 
the results would be made public only 
after sv close screening by the appropriate 
Government a^cndca. Nevertheless, I 
admit that particular concern might still 
be felt about CXA, since breaches of 
security involving CIA rai'ht endanger 
the lives of American operatives in other 
countries, and also tire lives of agents of 
other nations working , in cooperation 
with us. I think, this is a legitimate con- 
cern, but I hope to show later in my 
speech that there arc many Important 
aspects of intelligence work which could 
usefully be etudiod without any need to 
inquire in detail into the activities of 
particular persons and unite in tho field. 

So much for the moment for secrecy. 
I And myself in even less sympathy with 
another argument that has *3 to been ad- 
vanced frequently in discussions of this 
qurotiosv— namely,, that the intelligence 
community exists- solely to servo, the 
President and the National Security 
Council, and that therefore we in the 
Congress have no right to seek a juris- 
dictional .position. This doctrine was 
stated In an extreme form in 1950 by 
Mr. Hayden in tea Senate. He said at 
that time; 

TIi* central Ir.telUjynco Agency is en arm 
of Use Pro&l Uvular tl’.o Constitution, I 
feel we have no right to attempt to regulate 
».n agency which U O.ooign'.’tl solely to fi'Q- 
vkle the President, who, under the Consti- 
tution. is responsible for our foreign rela- 
tion*. with information to enable him to 

make decisions. 


I, for one, cannot accept that doctrine. 
As every Member knows. these two 
branches of our Government, the execu- 
tive and the legislative, are hot water- 
tight compartments separated by steel 
bulkheads: the material between them is 
flex tble and porous. There are any num - 
ber of congressional committees which 
keep a watch over the executive agencies. 
In this Hours wc have, to name only two, 
tire Foreign Affairs Committee which In- 
quires constantly into tire policies and 
actions of the President and his agents, 
and tire Government Operations Com- 
mittee which closely scrutinizes the en- 
tire organization of the executive 
branch. The Senate has a subcommittee 
whose area of operations borders on the 
Very area I am discussing : the Subcom- 


mittee on National Security SUv 'm; .v.v.j 
Operations. 

If we are going to refrain from looking 
into the affairs of executive aswreir;:, 
even agencies which report dh'’ to 
the President, than I fear v.\> are rcteg to 
have to disband a large numb t of cur 
commi ttees, or at least to carte l merely 
their activities. Of cc-urtw ws 5n the 
kulsiaturc cannot and should not inter- 
vene in areas beyond our compete!’-??. 
But in my view we have not only a right 
but * duty to mair.t-e-in a genera! ru-vc-H- 
lence over agencies like tho Central In- 
telligence Agency, which are ^nbUrtic-f, ■ 
by statute and sustained by !?• •’*> voted 
by tho Members cf those terra 
Ttjese argument* — concerning tcrrecy 
and lira exclusively executive natuen of 
the intelligence community—®';;; at lcr.r-t 
consistent. But atr&r.sely rny:.r;:U Urn:? 
who oppose rerolutiens stain? to Hi's 
have often attempted to mv’Malz, *v;t 
that for these reasons Conyn .rn steered 
abstain entirely from overteethyiCie In- 
telligence ccmiaunity, but that c'a Uu- 
contrary congressional o«?i.;.:ht it t'~ 
ready mere Urn adequate, 1'-'- ■? *' 
Russell made thU claim la It* *• 
already quoted, and ii v. y.% rte- wte:.’ by 
Mr. Allen Dv.!":s. the f carter ?st«r cf 

Central lntdllcer.ee, la his ren r.t art:, re 
in Harper’s moaaslre. What is .in f, ‘-ti- 
the extent of congressional surreal 
■at the moment? 

■ in both the Iicr.se and ttenste 
bodies responsible for ovn »?:• tfi ? *- - 

teUigence community are Km: I cnbdfct- 
mittecso! the Awxcoti} fte a ■< - 
Service* Ccmiutetera. M r te.? i. .- 
Foreign /.ff&iis Ccaanlitex ; -- 

ate S’orelcr.v • Kcte.ll T.s Ct •’» i ”5 
jui-Uthciten in VM area i ; te V. ( 
obvious JuUrcrt in Intel”- 
This snisht not matter t. . Hi, v A t : % i : 
fact tJi.it the wmiils-uee revv te.a l-.; 
the four existing eubccnro 1 ’ . ■ i; ?te. 
certainly both cursory and u v: c. Fei 
example, last yea? during s ct-iTMe Ut V— s 

Senate the dlstl?»i':'5hcJ a. ' .* Zir. ■ 

from Massachusetts, sir. - fcf '-tsf. 
ftMTOSiTAlt, VT.3 suited '"h te 

the Armed Services C;.-'. . 
vet-ed to the C/A affeirx I r. 
stall was perfectly frank. Xte .vd ’: 

I say on the floor of life C- " ' " tf;x$ 
apead soverai hmei end go n-.i..;>. i 1 "- 'if " 
.of operation*, cf fspcr.r-st, of aUw-Uifstrac! -: 1 
and eu on. 

I ortc Members to note the phrin 
"several hours"— net unTi or e ven h?yt 
but- hours. Hie inciifl- : 3 Ml < :re C?_t '< 
most important committees hi the f ■’■'f 
House devote only hours to the rft'ah 
of one of the most import- v*-u, rentes 
our Gnvcmmcat. The ti-tzx's lev tW 
arc surely clear. The nscii'hcrs cf f-h 
i four subcommittees lack cny cte-T r-ue 
. clii.lir.od In these matter?; ■ they . o 
selves can have little Uni? or thot";M. t 
devote them. But even if lhrt-j ru-bc--.ua 
I induces do have more time for in*. .'Ill 
grnce. nevcrUhe!c?-i5 tho dte.-dvRutegs 
’ of having rc:-uoc! nm-ty f-.r the 

- pence community lUvl 'ri up ;va~: r. r; 

; ciiti’crcnt Rubccr-mattevn w. ::!d, f ”, ’ 
» be obvious to everyone. 1 >,: . v 

t congre-rtonrt ssirvc-illcncs cf tl. •” ■ ; 

- gcnce community is hot ucu* u ’ . 
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rvnd cannot be adrejunlc as long as IS 
continues to bo organized as It U at i 

Pl A moment ago I referred to the Ccn- ' 
tial Intelligence Agency as one of the 
most important agencies of our Govern- 
ment. What to true of CI A is. of course, 
even truer of the Intelligence commu- 
nity us a whole. Yet from time to time 
tlm.se who maintain that Intelligence op- 
erations fall exclusively within tho execu- 
tive sphc.ro— those. In other words, who 
are opposed to the establishment of a 
joint congressional committee — to to 
persuade us, dcv.pito all we have heat a 
and Been during tire post few years, that 
nevertheless CIA to a purely advisory 
body, that that it to not directly con- 
cerned with tho risking of national pol- 
icy. Mr. Allen Dulles himself remarked 
cevcral years ago: 

CIA Is not * policymaking Agency: wo 
furnish Intemgeuc* to assist In tho formula- 
tion of policy. 

Senrtor litrsssu, during a debate In 
the other body was even more blunt: 

Come Sinatra's who addressed themselves 
to tho resolution on Monday last, seemed to 
hold the opinion that the CIA w “ “* P°* V* 
ms'tii'fl ogency. Teat theme ran all through 
the remarks which were made In advocacy 
of tiro adoption of the resolution. 

Ur. President, the Central Intelligence 
Agency to far from being a policymaking 
agency. It makes no policy. 

Tits dlr.Ungulshed Senator went on to 
say that CIA was merely a coordlmnina 
and Information-gathering body whoso 
function was s imply to present ite find- 
Inr'd to the actual policymaking body, tne 
National Security Council. 

Senator Hus5.it. i. Bald all this In IBoO. 
In my vtew it wjv« scarcely plausible even 
then. Now In 1903, after our expert- 
cr.tm In Cuba, Laos and elsewhere, to 
r > f that CIA Is In no sense a poHcymak- 
in- bod? to to say something that to pal- 
p vntrua. Tho National Security 
Act, under which CIA operates, docs not. 
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into as long as It fimely thooo ci'l'i' vjccere'w — the U-i. o. . * 

as It U at JtosLt n£htl to example, and the ^rthi^r 

f erred to the Ccn- appears to ^lmost^ertainly true to w 

icy a* one of tbo *n be Director of that tho intelligence cctf.ni 

; 1C3 of our Govern- SCI^ Cnt £md the Nation well. »* «* ft* 

1 CIA is, of course, Central intcui.uicc, d0P8 rcnla tn that on ocecMon toe re ba- 
te! licence commu- remarked: numitv has blundered seriously, end that 

from time to Umc for“its blunder the cUlucas of the United 

rat intelligence op- iwSur.co. States have paid a heavy price. 

,y within tho cxccu- Pwaiovncy m Let roe 'refer to Just a fow Iratanrcft. 

i other words, who a few moments later he repeated the m mo m UT uui’ca hirj rl t hsa 

establishment of » point. 2 am inclined to agree with S-n- - admitted, the latollhtfnco ©cm- 

commtttco— try to 8 tor Rossst*. And I submit * w»* » m anlty failed to anticipate tips Chinese- 
all we have heard onc does not describe a man asholola, intervention in Ko : v. W 

sast few years, that au o 0ce "second only to toe P««id. ^ ar0 sUll u,jn* with the ccrueqcetnos ere 
a purely advisory m its importance if the atttney oi wlaui tha . particular failure. A -fevr y<«» 
i not directly con- b. e j s the head la not Itself a poheymak- , t ^ bicldcnt Involving tbs CIA 
Ing of national pol- ins ftKcncy ol tiw very first orcer of U3 galota embanuiicmcAi 5« the 

s himself remarked importance. w _ . Middle East and may taw eontr.brtou. 

Up to this point, Mr Shaker I have * Ulc sura Olr. In a 

yrnnking Agency: wo been mainly concerned to ci< arto wsa President Nasser of 

(uistut in tho formula- ground, as it were— to state m cic.uiy ft speech at Alexandria tr.a. u- u-.d 

ns I could my objections to «eu- been strongly advised by a U.3. Oovcrn- 

during a debate In mento most cotmmorJy ucj by opponente t oS2cUa to i-ncre rm Impor^re 

au "; * of the proposal I ®m auppor.in*. u*uy .. . . was about to rocs/iva >iO«* 

even more blunt oi ^ g * 0 havo l suggested positive ««« »“ D»--tn^vt It was- »v 

•ddreiwed themsclve* j *j l5n b: a Joint Committee tho of-c* .! to, 

tonduy i»*t, »nrmca to red-oo* wcy * , Tnteiiieense ««cntly connrnted tna. 

the ciA w«u* » policy- on ForciEn now io ad- autstlon had been tne ri:,.oo, i j\e- - 

STZSlTi f^SX SSTy^'totoe'cenU^ durations: of ^ «. hen the 

^rrintoiURcnco ^Ltlry? nSl cqi^Uy toporten^ tolkto mrtt 

bejng a policymaking what work do I thins K might usefully p^j ea * ~ T ’ " ' 1 

Senator went on to ^Eutfiret I have to mshe one further Btotes. t; ^ 

erdy a coordinating point. Tho Centre! Mgcnco Ag^cy. 

ihcrlng body whoso and i:\dc«d the cnUro ta*oi ^cik>© _ n( | q nt 

»•«“ SS. 1 

2!?Si thl» tn '1050. SSt IS 

rs«ss ss 'jasugvws-} ggs-’s&as, 

ffsr isuw ' 

ZSBsh™. sissss; <^S^B 


SSa» »«‘w* “ 

rsrsr S’SJS 

Central lnteu.*«w« »>»« *• • . h 4 to kncw sworn— end by we, 

curdy." published as early as IW *«> x mean not »ec«.:arlly the 

has this to soy: «.„ r , tt d tvuhlio bo# even every Kcmbe* 


Ti a3 lUJii bu r.,.,r , : ^ , _ 

Cc-tauuy the CLA ha» no 
rc-.wm»Jblllty. Yet policy »»«»« ^ not a 
Alr.pif, dUitla action. Ustlier It In a “ 

procofs. A key «lcm«nt In tula process to too 
lntcematlon ftVudr.Mo to pollcyrnnkera. The 
men. or group, eonlrolllnB tM 
RTfitlBbSo to policy aiBkcr* does In fact puy 
a mr.Jor If lndlrtct rol* In policymaking. 

A few races later Professor Hansom 

nd n S would b« unroiltsiic to *ugs«t th *‘ th ® 
Plight young men of CIA. by training, taler. , 
and personsllty, do not bold ctvong view* on 
controverrUl V*.w. of national security 
nolle y If It la granteti Vhftt knowlwl^a 1* 
r;.S jiUr. It Win he recognlv^ that in 
rcrlltT th* CtA. til rough •» lnci easing ef 
Jltlctioy — <md con*<«iaenUy rising credit with 
rtwm.bl* dectolon mak.r—fcss com. to 
r pT.r.T»J 0 V role in cresting notional secu- 
rity policy. 

No. 137 — -4 


fit KJiU»V m uuw * , 

U ;i I thfnk v/® do taicw c-nouga to navo 
reasonable Grounds for cuppoauja tuat 
8.11 S 3 not well within too lnted.^ence 
oommuulty. Even mere Umpori.mt I 
think v.o know enoesa to a® GU^toA. 
we need to knew more— rad by we 
of course. 1 mean noi BW«aailly toe 
general public Bor even e«f n*cmOCr 
of Congress, but Uvoue Menaocnj who 
would servo on the kind of comml.tce I 
have. In r.v’r.d. 

V/uy, then, do I thirds such a com- 
mittee should bo established? ^ 

I have two general reasons. The urs» 

concerns the extraordinary number of 

spccUJc criticisms that have been leveled 
over the years against the Central In- 
teHlRcoco Aixcncy and. by ImpHcaUon 
against tho intelllaoice community i» 
a whole. Admittedly, as Mr. Altai 
Emiles recently pointed out: 

You owmert toll of operations that go 
oloa^ well. Tboo* that to badly generally 
Bj«ak l'or tocaiaclvca. 

And I would not want tot * racmeut 
to deny that tli® Central InteUSsence 


rest with the President of too b.^.d 
States. However, there can as ro«.ra- 
tlon but that the Central In;;; hi 7 ; ; 
A"eticy was deeply Involved In too ^ 
affair, and that its actions raid 
had a decisive Qn.cc* on in. 
outcome. *T« u rcl7 ^ V,^ ’ "j . 

House will agree that it wow. to *n »« -’ 
national Interest to know witc-..4r >; 
Incidents were merely pareieubT a-;;-.- 
ralloiis or whether, In fact. t« ; -P *f r * u .^ 
pattern that is likely to bu rti -ea :.A 
the future. , 

i.fv seccr.d general reason ior r ‘‘ - 

for ttte cetabllshmert of thio cer.-rv-^-a 
I can state Quite briefly. J ; : ” r ' 7 t 
abhor government by «srtf” 

It «a Inimical to the eJIcct'.vr .•■■ , v ( ;-^ 
lhs of our Institutions. ‘‘•-.h .' 

alien to our American way of V . / ••••; ■ - 

all. I resard It as a threat to t-tx *u. ■- 
mental liberties. I /x,"; 

course. It fhoukl b® clear ire. 1 
have said already that a man »* 
secrtHiy Is essential to thu v>o.» i..i*u ■■ ■■ 
tho LnteUisccce community , t 

But I fear Mint with r.vycc* *.-s .-.r 


■cel f-o t 

toteiusenca community we r-.ro cU- a tb-3 
victims of secrecy tor recta- sv 3 _r_ 
Thinga mo done to us ana In o r - ^ ^ 
v?Wch wo know nothin.? of. X 
vrtsh to sea the leslUmate f-rr:? c> 

lntcBIgcnco community reyorlra m ^ 
press and on the wlr. O. O' ’ ! ' 

But it doc« seem to ns? o, everv'Ov-o ‘im- 
portance that a few select. '■ v- at 
Uves of the people, chorea by tovt^ 
Houses of Congre.fi. r-ioiila 
ously aware of what to- - n- ^ 
community la dole.,; and f r U ,» "V 
which It Is.fmhiS about ocijvt U. n’; 
American people have at ry. 

merely their liberties but their %mx 


*0\}'i IjtJ* 
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Ucrplte all I ha vi' said so far. there 
would, of course, l>e little point In estab- 
lish;));; this joint committee unless we 
had some fairly clear idea of what we 
Ihoncht it should do. of what subjects 
we thought it should study. I propose 
therefore, to continue by discussing four 
questions, all of high importance, which 
I think might usefully be investigated: 
first, the rclatiom between the Central i 
Intelligence Agency and the State De- : 
pnrtmcnt, especially overseas; second, i 
t ie re.aUons between Intelligence-gath- 
ering cm Use one hand and eo-called 1 
special operations on (.lie otlier; third ] 
the selection and training of Intelligence’ c 
personnel; and fourth, the whole ques- l 
Uon of Intelligence evaluation. I pro- c 
prsso to deal briefly with the first three of e 
there questions and to say rather more v 
about the fourth. v 

^ lc r ®lAUons between CIA and J 
the Baste Department. a 

The problem here has been posed sue- C 
^nctly by Henry Howe Ransom in the v. 
book I have already cited. On page 210 ti 
he writes: 

The operation by the VJ.S. Government of w 
• orcrot apparatus for Intelligence el 

gathering and political action could have c< 
wltooprcad diplomatic ramification*. Thera *1 
may bo a basic Incompatibility botween the 
maintenance of accredited diplomatic mis- 

* n *orne 78 foreign po«U (<u> of ICuS) ~~ ©f 
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Thc number would be considerably 
greater now — • 

°' AnicPMn *ecr*t agents 
la moot of three same foreign arms. Great- 
est cere must be exercised In keeping US' 

frcm b«ck- 

PohhciU maneuvering, at least on tire 

r V i0 di i ,lolllaU probably should 

completely m the dark as to the . 
fe£uTHi£t9 of American secret amenta, 

The poccibly disruptive effect of hny- 
Uiff, on the premiers of American em- 
baaslta abroad or in Uie field, f,<;mta 
who owe allegiance to someone other 
v.trui the ambassador and to an orpani- 
Ki^.on other than the State Department- 
arid who may be engaging m activities 
naHmpL C<>U v t ' 0r ex * Jr< ’* 5 «l State De- 
out in<Jetan° IlCy ' 8Cftrccly necds 

“t? thcsn drinj?m merely sp ecu- 
iau*e. ; It fitems, for example, that to- 
ward the end of the Chinese civil war 

tionnrT A 0i Chia,!fr Kcl-rhelfs Nn- 
!1>t Amy moved into parts of 
northern Burma, These troops claimed 
to J hamss » h ® Communists 
bcrc!er - and CIA accordingly 
wUh lai 'S e Quantities of 
d firms - Bl:i accordtntr to 
a> cliable reports the Chinese had W 

n {hihtinf< - Intact of at- 
^! t!)0 Communists, they proceeded 
to ^.Uie down, to occupy much of too 
be-t agricultural land in northern 
^V rrda ’ a . , ' d 1° cultivate opium— ail with 
the assistance of U.B. funds. 

y ,ould pnve been a melancholy ■ 
epl.iOdo in any case. But what made it i 

rS e tMl our Ambassador 1 
m KmiKoon apparently had not the < 
idea of what CIA wos doinr; • 
When the Burmese Government i'omie.hy r 
complained to the United States too 
Ambassador iscued a categorical denial' 
he said the United States had nothing r 


1% 'l 0 n?V h u,c acUvU,P3 of the nation- 
ib- ni l it Chine.se. Our Ambassador of course 

we wh ' 7l d he Was the truth. But 

we what he was saying was in fact not true 

lo h" d ,H toall)r the OutmcMi were shocked 
mr d J evidence of American 

eh enlwrtiV' 4 /h ; t WSS thf Upshot of thl « 
an episode? The American Ambassador re- 

J. signed, the U.S. Government was dceplv 

, and Ule Government of 

e- Burma threatened for a time to break off 
id, diplomatic relations. 

h ' , n ,^ c!n / 1£ if dly ' tWs incident was particu- 
Pd ally ,, Ji , Jdic J 0U8 - Cut it is not without 
d, parallel. Our policy in the early stages 
ce of toe Laotian crisis appears to have 
s- been constantly bedeviled by a lee? of 

0- effective coordination between the CIA 

re with cm -f tot f ! ° epartlnen ‘ ; - Similarly 
re with Cuba prior to the Bay of Pigs in- 

i »ir S ° n ' Mr ' ’ Pac ^ Szulc and Mr. Karl 
ic. Meyer, in their able account of that 

, riA? ? 0 V’ on Wi own initiative, 

’1 tit* close working relations 

n Z exiled supporters of toe former dic- 

0 tator Batista. They add: 

,r wh2 ta to tSK?? r u£i J th0 inaugu ration of 
yt wn»t. In. r.iect, became lt« independent for- 

;C S towftrd ° ubil . in cavalier cisre- 

-» C ; ud of tho thinldnj in tie White House 
e *nci the 6 text# Department.' 

1- H lat a ’i occurred despite toe 

* Mr < S rl J; r Secretary of state, 

V hL\ C K 11 r tian Hert/, r, to regularise rela- 

r-i b Z CC ? U)S Gtf tc Apartment find 

CxA. Since then toe Kerter-Allan Didles 

agreement on the relations between Am- ' 
’• bassadors and CIA personnel in the field 
- “ Erl reaf ^rined by Mr. Rnols end Mr 

‘ t C Z'oZ: th n ? now wc have w«wo 

1 tZ’EZ **' . that A h ® rcrpomiblc foreii-n' 

■ llcymokerfi — tots President and too 

National Eocurity Counci 1-huve rew- 

' inf in Ulcir t,u;Jl02lt y ever the Centre, 1 | 

In fcj licence Ayec-y. I cr-ree th”t to a £ 
conritiorahle extent tote te a proWcm Jf ! 

Soni , aod PSTticwlar situa-' l 

wons. But it, also the cose that r# ; 

8tatc Department and CIA f 
P*s. BOXincl o in thf ns . ^ 

!oi:a' os both ojreccica ore responsible for 
p 7 ?.f oPac V 0 . n cf ^formation, aisd— per- K 

liejjo most important — ns Iona as cta **' 
continues to ba rcuponsible for special p 
WroJons, the problem of Integrating a 
t-iv Central Intelligence Agrency into cr n 

m itSrvnP p ? 5 '' cy Rrparat «a will re- u 
mmn uiG-ult and will remain worthy of 81 

ow4.i« nd Ponf5a ' :ous exaraination. nd vi 
e.r.rciie of siurvcillanca in tliia field i U] 

™ fc0 cr '“ function of cr 

f t » Coi1 ® r i C3r, ‘ cnii5 Committee on For- ,n 
eir,oi Information and Intelligence ai 

A moment e/ro z alluded to too con- m 
duct by the Cl A of ao-calird J.utcial on 

crations; that la, toe fomenting of onw- «> 
1J0; ' dle ffcvommcnta, tlie ht1 
firming 01 insurgents, tire provocation of 
enemy action, and f.o on. The question lm 

addiMon. ri i 5 Epeclai operations— or op 
‘ ,cn ’ iCiy 0T other functions or Be 
haiover you wsn: to call them — under ud 
the same roof as toe CIA's purely Intel- P 
Iiacncc-Kathering operation.') j 1ns of ^ 
p ° prc f - Ifmoetni a m alter of controversy, rtt 
and it te this question tost I sugee-.t 

Sntlf Cf j! i , y be U5e s^ ' Cf ' nb, of the new ,» t 
joint committee s areas of siuc iy, on 

I do not suppose we need to be re- fon 
minded of the importance of this ques- t>-,« 


’* tton. The Bay of Pius in;, lti;i 

ie the most spectacular and bust Wv 
it of CIA's six>cia] operation;;, *Xh?\a v - 
«« Iranian affair in m3, and to - in- 
a * c v * n H year the overthrow of the fittrr- 
n regime in Guatemala. C'A elr-o * 
s to have had a hand in the mij ii vrn-^i 

- in Eastera Europe, in xivt 

y Hungary. Operations of tins sort’imi, 
f carefully supervised and cer.tn M- d ? 

I responsible political orr-nj" 'or-s.-'M* 

wittingly Involve the United* E»pi>- * n „ 

- major International crisis, A 

t war.- If this was not clear ’before ire 
s Bay of Pigs, it ought to be clear rmv. 

, institutional danger- hen- -- - ; 

‘ ^ ® ppaTcnt arid has often been stated 
J A£ Professor Ransom puts St- “ 

■ To mix tho two function*— 

is - of information gathering end 
special operations — 

Involves the danger Mint foreign o«a‘e « 
onU brjrins *t tits ®,o i 
►o bolster or cans* the overthrow of s Vr 
govern went In America's .t/A; 

may develop „ 1<le . 8 than objesuvj - 
OisUnguiehing betv.-em fact tuiU s/’tji&fi 

Messrs. Gxtilc and r ■ 

same point apropos of Cu ; .t.a: 

The CTA men were net orly 
effect, forclgu policy, b„t were v /I 
any meaningful ouUide C h«e)» on g 
tlvltlcs. Indr.-'-cl, they viere-tn , 

position of both organlftng a I'kir-w-tm*':' 
eratlon and preparing tlia mtiiii-jiuca / 
through which the validity of toe • 

could bo jU«l£vN3. -»v 

The obvious solution to thte prvl:1. 
would, of court©, fcc to ivf»rfyo C2A , 
tlroly of its special cpf'r-.' 1 " . ' , g-.r ; ; 

Unfortunately the pccol© in to* pin-* ?. 
vorablc poiltion to coi'ect 
Information arc often e,h'o th* 
best placed to enger;© lit ro’-ve*ww , «-''>' 
leal ecu vi tic*. i n «dd=tkh a'tot'V'ri 
vorefi between the two fusi-itl-ena 
lead, in Ransom's t* -»■ 

tlon duplication, and emi citr/jiTt cci 

Ror a time the Maxwell T-ilylai- r- -- 
mittee, appointed bv {be p,- -■’! *Vh 
quire into the Bay of Ri'te'pffeto ' -•:> 
P«U3 to have toyed, at i "y -j" ’v 

alU-mativ© idea— the id«n eft !-•£<■ - 


, , >IC sail.’, t s, - "»■ 

rm-v toe bulk of CIA a rp, ; ; • ? .-- . 

to the Defense Dcp®rt?s!-‘'-~it j ,, , ‘ ' 
solution would have to».d th.»’cetirH tV-'- 
vioua dteadvantaTo of em.u/inV ih*t to- 

uniformed military— and hon>'-* 
credit and prestige of the Vj'i oln^- 
ment— would besorne involve ©a'- ■■m °* 
any paramilitnty opw.Mon. » 

matter of public knowiit*.;;., " 11 

In the event, it teems that 
covert operations beve I- - n t-k 
har.de of CIA. with cenfrei tn s? 
femd to the Pentagon only if 4 '^. 
lar project becomes co fc.' j e«? * 0 r 
open military participation. ?-to. iSn'ca 
Baldwin sn the New York nines stenxed 
tip toe matter thus: 

The general rui* of tewr.ib fev tbj fi-n.-.f 

Is that the CIA will nr * hv>-rt;.-, 

rnerliy military o-.-ti’; r-- , ^ 

tise that they eonirct ho zn - K.' * 
evt?, Mdi case win *ptvuvf>4?y lit* f:---'- -- 3 

on lte merlU; there in ro :V, - . - ' - - . , 
formula that will put on? opemt'.en"v-;<*w 
the CIA and another under to# Fvctf, •j-n."* 
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J\tl of Vvs, 1 thin!:, will fierce that this 
js ait area Ih which hard-and-fast i°‘" ' ' 

intilas ere not appropriate, and in which, at 
m tho nature of things. organizational at 
gimmicks cannot solve the major dilfi- tr 
culties. As in the case of relations be- it: 
tween CIA and the State Department h 
much depends on particular people end tl 
par tier ler situations. But largely be- tl 
caus? the problem ir» of this sovt, because h 
It is a problem which can never finally a: 
he solved, I feel very strongly that con- e: 
tinulni congressional surveillance is n 
•urgently required. If a joint committee p 
hid been in existence in the early stages e 
of the flrzt Cuban crisis, and if it had » 
had cognizance of this matter, would l U» w 
Bay of Pies fiasco have occurred? I & 
think it is at least possible that it would a 

I, 'r>t«cus 3 lon of tha Bay of Pies leads me d 
naturally to the third of the questions X a 
think a joint committee might Invent!- r 
rate: tha whole question of recruitment r 
enr! personnel within the intelligence t 
community. For it teems to me perfect- t 
[v C )ear that one of the thincs that went 1 
wrone with the abortive Cuban Inva- t. 
aloft— not the only thine, but. one of tho e 
Uiinifs — was that much of the CIA per- S 
eonnel responsible for the operation con- t 
sisted of the tori of people who could not ' 
(li;.iUs$ruUth between Uic reactionary ond 
the democratic elements in the ami- i 
Castro ccunp, between the opponents e* 
Castro who were acceptable to the Cuban 1 
n-.-oule and those who. as former sup- i 
porter* of Batista, were anathema to ■ 

Let me quote again from Szulc and i 
Meyer. In their book, “The Cuban In- 1 
vasien,” they write: 

Thu* the CIA Mtsbllshtct contacts to -41* 
ami with pro-Batista organisations and with 
Mil- r-v ■)•!','■> whoro entire political pliUorophy 
was aidlcated to U.« return to th« P'^wtro 
esUU-s quo la Cults. • * * These hvetion* 
v , e -e tiiftcinK thorarclve* not. only irgiUnst Ca»- 
tru mst sir-unat history: whether or not 
Cia operatives wore aemro that total regreo- 
alcm to ttnpowilWo. the contacts with tha 
rli-atist fucUoiia ran counter to ofllelw B.B. 
policy, fttmea »t encouraging aocial reform 
In Lat in America." 

A few pages later they remark that 
tho activities of the CIA agents re3ected 
a dc.tiro to promote an 11 -Castro groups 
which they could manipulate. They con- 
tinue : 

It al 'o reflected an attitude of hoetiSHy to 
ieft-of-ec liter esUa group* by second -rata 
add oparstlvc*. 'Hito In turn affected the 
top level of the agency and resulted In a If.cK 
of und»rrtii.nrtlrjB at tho top. It l» not e.w» 
to what extent the CIA attitude w»* Ideolog- 
ical tv motivated or w*a almply a rcr-poneo 
hared on the agent s v!«w of whnt was prac- 
tical or realistic. 

This tendency on tho part of the CIA 
to seek out and support the most anti- 
communist groups in the field, regard- 
less of whether or not such groups are 
politically viable, has of course been 
manifested on a number of other occa- 
sions — in loan as well as in Cuba, and 
apparently In Algeria and the Congo as 
well. It is a persistent tendency, and 
one that on occasion has had a damag- 
ing effect on our policy. I suspect it has 
somethin;' to do with the kinds of people 
tho Central Intelligence Agency gets to 
work for it. 


- t; V<1 .JJ £,,<■ .. ... J l . ■: 

extent CIA seems to do on tho aer vie: •• L- 
ai retired service officers? Ono would 
suppose that retired service officers, h 
though almost always men of great auil- tl 
ity would have an instinctive tendency ft< 
to toko a rather narrow, strictly “opera- A 
tional” view of the problems cord routing tl 
them. Similarly, is It wise to rely too ri 
heavily on the cervices of political exiles 
and ref iirccs? It seems reasonable, for ir 
example, to supporc that an exile from * 
Rurttanlo. especially someone who has w 
p^Sslourttc convictions r*fk>uV wU&t course * 
event;; In his homeland .ought to tohe, G 
may not bo the best person to assess » 
what courts events in his homeland ccfcu- v, 
ally arc taking, especially if what is acta- n 
ally happening is not to his taste. . * 
pjeaso do not misunderstand me. I a 
do rot mesh to iuipuyti the enormous t 
amount of valuable v/ort being dona by » 
retired service officers oml by exiles and c 
refugees in the CIA. Without their help, C 
tho organization simply could not rune- < 
tion. Altogether tho Central InteUt- * 
gene® Agency undoubtedly commands, 
ecme of tho ablest minds In tho U .3, Gov- <■ 
eminent. And of course I do not moan ‘ 
for a moment to eusucst that CIA c.icu.d - 
ho staffed with "scft-Unm" or people 
who have had no personal experience of « 
the countries in question. That would bo l 

absurd. . i 

But what I do ttdni: is that wo have 
to be j.uro that vriv.it wo ore setting aro 
actually tho fre is* and not v/hat wo . 
would like to be tho facts. This la not a : 
matter of personal preference one way 
or the other. It la & matter of finding 
out what la actually taking place— and 
personal preferences enter only cs they 
may color one's jud^xiicnt. I surpcct 
that the judforent ol the CIA !» some- 
times colored by the preference of it* 

1 employees. I suspect that CIA oupnfc to 
take special care to recruit and employ 
1 men and women of widely differin'; back- 
' grounds, tasnperamcntf*. and opinions. I 
I susnoct that in thcro Muds of aStuations 
can gets at the truth only when a wib* 
i variety of inclinations is brought to bear. 

But remember that these oro my fcclinsp 
t- only. I have little data fit my comruena. 

, All I ern ray In" Iff that I have a hunch 
1 that CIA rocruitment policy lias had an 
effect on CIA’s performance. * may M 
wrong, but I submit that tbo only way 
wo in Congress can find out is by ctts> 

£ selves conducting t.n inquiry into Uia 

» subject. , , . 

j. xhe whole question of personnel and 
- reenritment 1.1. tlien, thti tnlid of tho 
:- areas I would like to acs a joint com- 
as mittre study. I would only add that cl 
i- course no investigation need Inquire into 
tbo names and histories of particular 
A individuals involved; there need bo no 
i~ breaches of s ecurity or secrecy, a ho 
l- matter we arc concerned with is one of 
rc general policy. ... 

in Finally, I want to turn to what L, 
r- perhaps tho moot difficult of the fom 
id questions I referred to earlier: the qup- 
as tion of how best to orsc-nlze the eva.u- 
ld ation of the enormous enewni of re»- 
?- terinl collected every day by the various 
ua agencies of the IntcUlcence community, 
ile Obviously evaluation of some sort takes 
to place at every echelon within the com- 
munity, but I am particularly concerned 


Board nn<i its jui’nhury bod. 

Probably a few words w? in o:df r on 
how these agencies ere on? unbind, i 
think tho follow Ins d«:criptton is n.n-.hiy 
accurate, though the Central Intcffirrnce 
Agency refused to provide me wi:,h :.u- 
thoritftUve information so I have h.-.d to 
rely on data from publV-hed rourco. 

By the phrase “InttiSiyorca com- 
munity” I mean Uic numerous aconck* 
within the .cjxcuUvo branch concerned 
with -inteUlsencc collection end evalua- 
tion: the CIA, tho now Ueferlsc JyX-:\U 
pence Acsncy. the Gtcty DepartaK'ffv, 
rand, cntl so on. The conunur.H.y r » a 
whole Is re*i'on' , ible for prcdiu 'nf. hr *3 
national csUmctc: — described by Vr : vxn- 

eor Ransom m "these vital b.:.; .Vt 
blocks of national security poll sy." 1 - u> 
the exception of the Ultni. secret nfl vsu« 
mates which are produced by kv • :■ 1 n\v 
ctdncry within the Rations! Wenm r 
Council, most estlmataa are prci'uv.vi ru- 
der the aegis of the so-celled e* 

National K .UeiS'rc. 

' Tliis Board consists of a smell jvh-.usr 
of Intelligence eapevta— soldi; ui. sdp-o- 
mats, and scholars — who, to quel? 
yift> again, "preside m » > ir.d of p ^ ‘ 
general stall for tho Intel” 2 ccn~ 
munliy." The Board can Ur's 

preparation of an c.dteato, 
usually does so only on r-Mjucst > r -y 
President, tt»e Director of Cer.fru 
lljcnce. or some ctlier men sb . r ci ■: c : ;a- 
ttonal Security Council. In r li c •t-s, tA 3 
Board of National Kstlmatas f • 
tcims of rc Aw. once, !.*rcv'r.t r;c 5 r: ' ff 
up into fcaslb’a compels v .... :.r-& ! - ~r.“o 

nporoprir.te trshs to the \ ar* r. • :y 
The remlttns st iff studios err r .o y-" ... 
tho rmall Office of Nations! !•' 

Hie Board then drafts ciU's-r r r; . 
estimate— that Is, 000 which viUmp.jU 
assess a foreign nation’s inisT.'. 1 '-' 3 at -<!• 
tare poUcies with implicit r rswi;: r 

to future UJ 3 . policy— «r » aemnyt tn-. 
mate — that Is, one iiivalvim: i,T;« R£* 
gumptloRs concerning ixv •• i»tA "■'■ en 
, VB. policy. Af tar t tvs dm ? s < * ; - ■■■' ■ ■ r 
been returned to tho parUc ! r A 'hff 
cies for their comments i nd cy‘ enyry . . 
is submitted, poff-r-ibly wild .1. to i 

committee which used ta l ■■ ssff- 
; Intelligence Advisory Ccmm'a : i ; 
, now named the IJ.F«. IntaUuynco hr a 
r it tho Board of Esttoat " lb a :ffi a 
. nlr.3 board for the Intelligence 
1 munity, the Xntelligeocq Bo-'-rd Vi i 
board of directors. As Rmssort < 

5 is the “final forum for tuff pi* ' * : y : 
y InteUifxnce ccumiuv.it y.” ;; mroiw 
. jurisdictional dffipuU.s witbivi ino cm : 
f muhtty and is finally respon i 15 - m-r in 
3 warding tho national tst'ancdr* to 
r National Security Coancu. BJccnuj 
a the attempt is made to v.c:’ r ;< .. 

o estimataa, and ustaliy the arc-«:>f.;' rr 
,f ecssful; but on occasion v;- - : ■, -c oh. 
ions will ba oubmlttat Tea Jiitet, xn 
Bcr.nl inerts usually once e., v.c . 1 . 
consists of the leadtad irMA'sy'ti c , 
clals of the community cvl intymuyo 1 
[_ the Director of Control Inrri... ' u.'c. 
k - Two BMiects Of this profc’-. Ur V 'fmy 
is Jar ore woitli noting. The ^.r- ■.,« '• 
y, central rolo c* the Central =ut.« 
sa Agency. A high propor Unn. nil mt . 
l- ligenco oonununlty’s fact Oh ••- 
»d done by CIA. Tho Board of ?«<hun 
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fb'tf ' chnirnwin of the U.S. Intellii-.Me members. wore uuirv ; ,y nt.-m D>- Oi d iw : 

Board Is Director of CIA. And. of course, role being played by CIA. inoy prcpo...(:u comiCKiuble hn,Ui. 
the intr'ilireiic.c community's spokesman that in future the Director of CIA mould well aware that I hsi 


Board la Director of CIA. And. of course, 
the intelligence community's spokesman 
on Lire National Security Council itself 
is ulPO the CIA Director. The second 
thine worth noting, however, la the 
duality of CIA’s role. Under the Na- 
tional' Security Act. the agency Is not 
only one of the participants in the in- 
telligence community, it Is also the chief 
Agency responsible for coordinating: It. 
In other words, at many points In the 
process of evaluation, CIA is both player 
and umpire, both witness and judge. 
Tills ambiguity i« implicit in the title 
or the Director who is formally not the 
"Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency" but simply "Director of Central 
Intelligence." 

Now the danger here is clear. It Is 
that the Central Intelligence Agency will 
become — perhaps it has already be- 
come — not merely the chief intelligence 
agency but the dominant intelligence 
agency, and that it will develop persistent 
institutional tendencies, biases, and even 
policies. Tilts type of problem ts, of 
course, not peculiar to the American in- 
telligence community but is character- 
istic of any complex administrative ap- 
paratus. That Is the rewon It has con- 
stantly to be guarded against. 

Sherman Kent, a Yak professor and 
a World War II intelligence officer, put 
the point this v> ay : 

Almost pry man or group of men con- 
fronted with the duty of netting something 
planned or gel ting eomcUUng done will 
poorer or Inter hit upon whnt they consider 
a lUn-in most dcnlrivblc course of action. 
Usually It is sooner; sometimes, under du- 
rer.s, it l.» a siinp judgment of the top ot the 
head. I cannot escape the belief that under' 
tbs cIrcum&Uuicca outlined, Intelligence will 
fled itself right. In the middle of policy, and 
that upon occasions It will be the unabashed 
apologist for a given policy rather than it* 
Impartial and objective nnnl 7 «t. 

S/tulc and Moyer, writing of the Bay 

of Plt’K, conclude: 

Tet CIA wo* not behaving Idiotically: It 
was In many senses reiqioncilnR to the Insu- 
lated rationalism that Infects a sheltered 
bureaucracy, Indeed, If there U an Institu- 
tional villain. It 1* bureaucracy Itself — that 
hulking, stubborn giant that seemingly can 
only look where It has been and not whither 
It la tending. 

Piofcs-or Ransom calls It simply the 
problem of "feedback. " 

Naturally In the early months of 1001 
the administration addressed itself to 
Uds problem. After the Bay of Pigs it 
could scarcely do otherwise. In particu- 
lar It reactivated a watchdog group set 
up by President Eisenhower in 1950, 
originally called the President’s Board of 
Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Ac- 
tivities n.nd now named the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 
This Board, under the chairmanship of 
Dr, James It. Killian, Jr., of the Mftssa- 
cuhetta Institute of Technology. studied 
the finer, tlon of evaluation and appar- 
ently forwarded one or more reports to 
the President In the course of the year. 

There reports have not been mado pub- 
lic, but I think it is possible to piece to- 
gether from newspaper reports roughly 
what happened. It seems that the Kil- 


that in future toe Director oi ua miuuju 
be more or a technician, and that a new 
post should be created, probably at- 
tached to the White Houses, with some 
such title as "Coordinator of Intel- 
ligence,” the new coordinator would be 
in a position to analyse and assess the 
results achieved by the intelligence com- 
munity without having any bias in favor 
of CIA. Reports to this effect, appeared 
frequently in the press in June and July 
1951. In August Mr. Cabell Phillips of 
the New York Times stated that the new 
post had actually been offered to Mr. 
Fowler Hamilton. 

Either these reports were inaccurate, 
of the administration changed Us mind, 
or they could not find anyone to occupy 
the new post, because in September 1001 
the President announced that Mr. John 
A. McCone had been named Director of 
Central Intelligence without any major 
change being made in the structure of 
the intelligence community. Subse- 
quently, however, in January 1962 one 
such change was announced. Hence- 
forth the Director of Central Intelligence 
was not to function both as Chairman of 
the U.8. intelligence Board and also as 
CIA member of the Board. Instead, al- 
though the Director was to remain Chair- 
man of the Board, his deputy was to act 
os representative of the CIA. In a letter- 
to Mr. McCone, the President noted this 
change with approval. He added: 

A* head of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
while you wilt continue to have overall rC- 
spoatlbllUy for the AgJncy. I tibrUl expect 
you to delegate to your principal deputy, 
ns you may deem naoessary, *o much of the 
direction of the detailed operation of the 
Agency tia you may bo required to permit you 
to carry out your primary task tui Director 
of Central Intelligence. 

Clearly there wm a dilemma here. On 
the one hand, it was evident that CIA’s 
intelligence gathering and operational 
functions could conflict with its coordi- 
nating function — p.nd, of course, whnt 
was true of tha Agency was also true of 
its Director. On the other hand, the 
President end his advisers were almost 
certainly aware that an Independent co- 
ordinator, wlio was not himself the head 
of a major agency, might find himself 
weak, even powerless, in the face of the. 
vast intelligence bureaucracies. Inde- 
pendence in theory might moan im- 
potence in practice. So a compromise 
was struck, and the duties of the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence merely 
redefined. 

How successful this compromise has 
been it is probably too early to say. But 
from all that I have said, it ought to be 
obvious that the problem of evaluation, 
like the other problems I have already: 
mentioned, is a continuing one, and not 
one that can be spirited out oi existence 
by merely Institutional gimmickry. It 
is also obvious that the problem of evalu- 
ation Is an enormously Important prob- 
lem, probably the most important con- 
fronting the intelligence community. 
For these reasons, I think that it, too, 
should be a continuing subject of scru- 
tiny by a well-qualified and well-staffed 
committee of Ccnjrcsa. 


considerable length, yet 1 «ui. w.'.y t '■> 
well aware that I have only skimmed the 
surface of this extraordinarily compli- 
cated and difficult subject. There ere 
any number of further quer-tioro thf.t I 
might have pored — for example, eenm u* 
ing the apparently increasiivt concentra- 
tion of authority within tire tr. Diligence, 
community, or about the role of the 
U.S. Information Agency. And. ol 
course, I must repent that this Jv'» 
been essentially an outsider's r.nalyf-is. 

I have been trying merely to suggest, 
what kinds of Inquiry a Joint committee 
might undertake, not to anticipate what 
the results of those inquiries would b?. 

Nor as I remarked at the outset, da 
I wish to insist that the resolution I am 
introducing today provides the only pas- 
sible way of proceeding. Perhaps the 
joint committee should be given milw? 
different terms of reference. Or perhsps 
a body should be established comprising 
private citizens tis well as Members of 
Congress. I Jo not want to bo dojmtdis 
about this. My purpose in sprakinq to- 
day has been to rropon public dlscnv.icn, 
of an issue that has too ions been d ■■ 
mant, and moreover to reoatn It .-t 
time of relative tranquillity. when the* 
intelligence community la ret is. Do. 
public spotlight, at a time Utcreforc wht a 
these matters can bo considered sobetly 


•chef on rur- 
jinte .1 tint 
• this world 
the creat' cn 


these matters can. bo considered sobft’y. 

and dispassionately. 

■ But wc la Congress should not be too 
Umid About putting ourselves fr.rw.-.vd. 

I wonder how many Members of this 
House are aware of the enormous fco-.ly 
of opinion in favor of the creation of a 
congressional joint : committee; E-r *•» 
the I-loover Commission and Its sptx.sl 
intelligence task force favored conr-rc..- 
slonal Intervention. The New. York 
Times has consistently supported tis* 
idea in its editorial columns. Two years' 
ago tile dUttnguU.kcd military analyst, 
Mr. Hanson Baldwin, stated that one of 
the lessons to be drawn firm the B: y of 
Pigs was “the necessity of he-ph',;; .-ill 
secret lntelllccnc.9 activities end opc»ft- 
tions under constant tce.-&;hc!on rur- 
veilinncc and review.” Ho tinted tint 
the machinery far achieving this would 
be greatly strengthened by the crcAt’cn 
of a joint congressional watdv.liM com- 
mittee. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker. I should like to 
quote Just once more from the writings 
of Professor Kerry Hcwc Rnnsoti who. 
as I have already said, \k our country’s 
leading lay student of i:Acr<! ; r; Me ;T5uirs. 
I think his comment deserves all the 
greater consideration trc;. it cents 
from a member of the politic?! science' 
profession — a profession which, as wc all 
know, has always had >v nironi; bins in 
favor of the executive tmuei. of s«- 
ernment. On page 2C8 of ’’Central In- 
telligence and National Security” Pro- 
fessor Hansom remarks: 

• It la common experience for accvrlty 
pollsymeXore, military and t : v " : n to Pud 
their teat ot conavcKion vi itiierfcroric-i 
Changed lnlo grttlttide tor conp . , "-'UMv'-i 
impgort. trequ* ntly mere . " ' *- 

than hius been necorttra on tlv> f .c '.;L: v> •• •' 
of Government. No executive r- scary t ■ y 
revcitla every tiling to cc-n'-r ’ 1 , im! t 
roll teas with Jurisdiction ever Its r.p-vxticna.. 
Offlclal* of central iotelllgfiice ir -vy 6* «x- 
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“Mr. Lindsay proposes four questions of high importance which 
“might usefully be investigated. '* 

1. delations between CIA and the State Department, 
especially overseas; . 

2. the housing of so-called special, operations under the 
dams roof as the CIA's purely intelligence gathering 
activities; 

. ‘ J ’ ' 

3. selection, recruitment, and training of intelligence 
personnel; 

4. the whole question of intelligence evaluation. 

There follows a listing of Lindsay's arguments or charges, with 
comments, which he asserts support the establishment of anoint 
Committee to investigate the four questions listed above. 


Area meets or Charges 


Comment 


l. Lindsay states the argument of i. Clearly Lusdsay recognises the 


secrecy has been used against 


necessity for secrecy and in fact 


earlier proposals for a Joint Com- ia only debating the method by which 


mittee but concedes CIA must 


tho Congress is informed of 


conduct Its operations ia secret. 


intelHgca.ce activities. Other ths 


On the other hand, he dates 


his charge of secrecy for secrecy's 


secrecy is also necessary in the sake* we see ao disagreement 


field of atomic energy, weapons 


between Lindsay and CIA as to the 
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. ' , ! AtvaCi 


aus4 £&t ptftpez security. 


».&&» that $«£**«■ y itwlf Is .aot 
a bar ig Coeg*««# t^vto$- 
©lleesive autfeofftey. W! S?itk ar^a^et 
*fe Ua» 4ataiilg«aiC« «<wra®aaisg4sy sum 
- ax# <s&*» the wtetims at aecxecy fox 
aacs’acy'a asfee.** K« ffeat 

a M f«w«ei«ctad 3f#j»*'a#«saSsit'Siv# : s «£ 
tfe® pm&te fey she tw» Hons®* 

of C>aaagras# afeoitasi fe# ooastoao^fy 
swar* of wfeftft tba ts&eU$$m m 
comm'wity- i» &$&&$ smd «€ fcfe* way 


in which it is geiag afeoat 


IS. if • ” 


2* l&n&my mv^mt &r%ax 2* A# & pr&cfie&t matter, the 

*a*«S wfciefe fee state® &&» fe«®» «$«d foal is $fe» da«sre« to 


I* disemasioa® of ife® Jabst Com* 
«tta#Jjr "that tda® IssteW 


.« 8 *it& joust Committee vsrm . id i« 


fact delve lata aiseyati^al mattars 


c«awas«d*y «*£**» «eA»fy to wfeicfe fe»?fag« ©a tfee .Ifearei^n i&alioy 


#«3W* time Fsreeiitoat &r*4 th& 


ra«3«aiaiMli4iss of ife# 


MafioaaiSeaiaarity Council* &»4 that* Oa tfe® etferr hand, with tins. 
ftettefoye w i» tba Coagjreea fe&ve Safe® c«asai fct® © finstn^f tk aam« 

«•» right to ®«« tk & ^r&ctSe&i ^eaii®© couha *ris<s* 


poai?,iost*. M la rejectLttg that 


SFCMi 
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doctrine, Xiaadrey cite© two com* 

4!ai£te#fc which look lata ec&eeaiivo 
brreclfe Foreign 

Allaire Camaai tie* &&4 &® Govern* 
taesi Operations Committee. 
i 

X &* JUtodrey *’I saalataia 3* a* Mere then is the real thro&t 

ih&t coagr##sioaal starve iUaace o£ Lindsay* s position, that is, the 

•«£ the iateHigence. commtmi&y is esistksg Subcommittees are not 
not aow adequate, fla fialiilliag th&ix responsibilities. . 

coauaaute that members a£ the From oar viewpoint* this is a caattor 

eMotiag tour Subcommittees devote £w the Cregxea*-to cbrege. Factually, 
oaiy boar# to Agency #££&iro and, the Agency mot with the House Armed 
ee-coiridly, they lack any stall# Services Snhc omautt ee on live 

epecialiaed la the#© jsa&Uffixgf* oee&eieae lasting several hours, and 

reether Subcommittee ©£ the House 
Armed Services Committee met lour lull 
days on the early retirement bill. We 
met with Harare Appropri&tioa# Subcom- 
mittee flvt times. The Senate Armed 
Services and Appropriations Suhcom- 

: ; -mitteea mot ia joint session three Uraos. 
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■ 3-.b. JUadaay also states '’the 41#- 
, advantages of having responsibility 
i for She intelligence community 
divided up among four different 
subcommittees would, £ think# bo 
obvious to everyone. 


4. It is charged "But CIA. Is & ■ 
policy making body# aad we a U 
know it. '* M To say that CIA is in 
no sense a policy making body is 
to a ay something that is palpably 
untrue. 

. 4 _ 
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3# a Joint Committee, 
neither Senate nor House Appropria- 
tions would relinquish their 
authority lor CIA appropriations so 
that at the vary least there would 
still remain throe ■committees. 

Further# iu the case oi State and of 
XX>B with its components , the Armed 
Services, Foreign A£i&ivs» and 
Foreign Eolation® Committees would be 
highly unlikely to cede jurisdiction so 
that rather than lessening the number 
of commit to os the Joint Committee lor 
this purpose would simply be super* 
imposed. This* of course, raises most 
difficult juris die iioaai questions in the 
Congress itself. 

4. While quoting disclaimers, both 
by Builes and Senator Russell, Lindsay 
points to Cuba asaci Laos and quotations 
from Ransom 1 ® book to support his 
bare assertion that CIA has a policy* 
making role. He bolsters Isis 

A-RDP90-0061 0R000200080030-5 
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/. v , • -i tt.)> J; 4 ^ fc li i f 


the &• TIsS* pcsfet a, safe raise# tha 


o£ s«*.«yie4 special ap&x&fcie&« 
beiag teased la tte with 


fu®®Mosa. a€ tear Car is Joist Comsztltfe® 
ssr my crn-gT e&elmausd. eemmi&e* «aa 


is* istcIUfmcc tecii«s* $Hr*$w«rIy go feio aoswaiiiv* foreign. 


He ddUeusecs tte Taylor Coc&* 
fettle* ted speculates that there 


was caosMotatim of tma#* 


.feirylsg apoeisl oper®tiima to 


policy aetia&a diare-cted Crass* t h« higb&at 


Utv®i in ite vocative hxmeb* ' hlrA&ay 
•fully fcte difficulty ci fete 

■Specific pyc&fem feat 4o«« nos indicate 


S>'bt> bus recognises fch® tevieas tew? a J'o&at CemmiSSea would assist in 


dissdvactagft. Be discus Mi® ite 


Henson BaMwfe article wMeJs - 


anamed up the reesJis of 


a oolafcfea t&ter t&aa assorting a Joint 


Committee should look fete it. 


Taylor Committee* spying fctet ' 

CIA. would not haadfe ps&t teallltery . 
ope?*M«te cl a efec wMek could am tm 
kept secret*. 'Li&dmy wind* ■ 
agreeing that SMa is ea "''area fe 
which terd*«&4*itet i&vmml&s are 
»ot effete. w iulniaay attest® 

that H »csauso it is a farebiem which 
can »eva» fksaUy he solved, 1 i&nl 
vttxy strongly that ceatiicaiitig 

congress sicaal surveillance *® , SECRET 
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whether It la wise to rely <*» the and parcel ox the Agency's required 
*it "services of political atUct* a»d way of doing Its business* &m to a ay 
refugees. Lindsay concedea the we ♦’roly’* e» them is extreme, 
valuable work be mg dene by each 
individuals and add® that the 
Agency ’'‘undoubtedly commaads- 
seme of the ablest mi ads in the 
V, 3 A Government. *• He alee 
states SJ I do mot moan lor a 
■ moment to suggest that CSA 
should be staffed with ‘soft Hears* 
or people who have had mo personal 
experience of the countries its 
question. M 

8. Lindsay concedes that the 8. Again it seems doubtful that a 

question of © valuation of iaforms- Joint Committee could contribute in 

tioa is a most difficult problem, » positive fashion to improving the 
Ha then. discusses the estimative estimative process. If CIA is not 
process with less than complete to bo ’•‘central;" what agency is to be ? 

: accuracy, file notes two points: Congress in its wisdom wasted a 

(1) the central role of 'the CSA and central point and by statute pieced this 

(2) the duality of CIA, 1 a role* i. ©. » responsibility oa the Agency. A full 

» 
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it is not only a. participant in and factual discussion, with Lindsay 

the intelligence carer* ..unity hut of the complicated estimating process 
it U also the Agency responsible could educate Lindsay, but it 4® doubted 
for co-ordinating it, n CXA is both that it would change Ms view that a 
player and umpire, both witness Joint Committee should continuously 
and judge, f * Lindsay mentions study and review the job. 
the President's Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board. He .also 
discusses the appointment of the 
DDC t as the CIA member of USIB 
with the OCX retaining his role as 
Chairman of US3B. Lindsay 
concedes the dilemma and feels 
this last step was a compromise. 

He concludes «» this point; by 
stating the evaluation problem 
U '’probably the moat Important 
confronting the intelligence com- 
munity. ” 

" .9 
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you may have many things handed to you 
that will not be to your liking. And, because 
I believe that a great, a healthy and a pros- 
perous mining industry in this country is 
one of the real cornerstones of the American 
economy, I have tried to issue a challenge to 
the American mining industry. 

Now X do not at this time or at any other 
time want to tell you that I have all the 
solutions to your problems because I know 
that I do not. But I hope that my approach 
may cause you — the brains of a great in- 
dustry — to think about your present job and 
about your future. 

Before I introduced the bill to revise the 
mining laws I sent it to a number of my 
friends in the mining industry and It came 
back with this remarkable analysis. Those 
men that I classify as middle age and over, 
all thought it was terrible and those that I 
classify as below middle age — I mean by 
that those younger than myself — all thought 
it was marvelous. 

Now let me see what I have tried to do. 
This bill has two purposes. First, it would 
protect the interest of the legitimate pros- 
pectors and miners by establishing an or- 
derly procedure for the exploration and 
discovery of mineral deposits and the pat- 
enting of mining claims on public lands. 
I might tell you folks that you are one of the 
few groups in this country that has the, 
right to get a patent but believe it or not 
there are other groups in this country that 
are looking at this right that you have and 
saying that if the miners have it, why can’t 
we. Just a few days ago, in Washington, 
when our committee was conducting hear- 
ings on Chairman Asfinall’s bill, H.R. 8070, 
to provide a commission for the overall re- 
view of the public land laws, a representa- 
tive of the cattle industry, and a very able 
representative, stated that when cattlemen 
go on the public range and they place de- 
velopments on the public range, why should 


you can stand on the law of 1872 then I as an 
easterner warn you today — and as a friend 
I warn you — that you are in trouble. I hope 
that from this convention you, who are the 
brains of the industry, will come forward 
not only to your Congress, but to your Sec- 
retary of Interior and to your Secretary of 
Agriculture, with a constructive revision pro- 
gram so that in the years to come we may 
continue to have a healthy American min- 
ing industry. 

QUESTIONS ON PROPOSED UNITED 

STATES AND RUSSIAN COLLABO- 
RATION ON MAN-ON-THE-MOON 

PROJECT 

(Mr. JOHANSEN asked and was given . 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, apro- 
pos of the President's recent proposal 
that the United States and Soviet Russia 
collaborate on the man-on-the-moon 
project, I respectfully raise these two 
questions : 

First. If this moon-shot project is not 
expected to contribute substantially to 
our military know-how and national de- 
fense, how can we justify to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers the many billion dollars 
of cost which it involves? 

Second. If it is definitely anticipated 
that this project will develop vital mili- 
tary information and thus contribute to 
national defense, how can we justify 
making Soviet Russia a partner in the 
project, and, therefore, a cobeneficiary 
of that vital military information? 

I would like to hear an uncensored and 
unexpurgated answer to these two ques- 


they not be given the right to get a patent unexpurgated answer to these two < 
to that land just as the miner does when he tions from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
discovers a mineral. Let me tell you, my , 

friends, that you’ve got a hard answer to O'/Cj ‘ - 

come up with because the cattle industry is PROPOSED JOINT COMMITTEE TO 
also an important cornerstone in this great \ til ) cttpvt; wtqt? cti 
country of ours and they, too, use large sec- .J i fc-UFBRVIbis CIA 

tions of this public domain and they have '^(Mr. LINDSAY asked and was given 
improved our range and they have prevented, permission to address the House for 1 
rushing washoffs and rapid runoffs and minute and to revise and extend his re- 
they’re spending their money to make sure marks ) ' 
that they can continue to have a healthy , , ' _ 

operation. Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 

The second purpose of the mining revision Slowing pi ess leports to the effect that 
bill that I introduced is to protect the overall there has been a breakdown of relations, 
public interest in public lands, on which even of communication, between the 
mining activities are permitted, by assuring State Department and the CIA in South 
that mining is conducted in a manner com- Vietnam can no longer be ignored It 
patible with other multiple-use objectives j is b ad enough that U.S. policy in this 
° epu ciands. . part of the world can, at ' best, be 

B i ma , m > ner has been held desC ribed as “misunderstood”— and 
the weekend miner. A man who takes ad- f hei ef 01 e clumsy but when clumsy 
vantage of the loopholes in the law of 1872 Policy is divided up between quarreling 
to get himself a piece of the public domain U.S. agencies it is even worse. The 
under the guise of mining and who gets a gentleman from Florida [Mr. Rogers] 
personal and preferential use in outstanding has just referred to an additional press 
recreation, scenic, hunting and fishing areas, report of the divisions, disagreements, 

in ab n^ nB r^f law and bringing criticism on and breakdowns in communication 

all. One of the outstanding cases is one that Qf „ f „ * ^ 

occurred a few years ago in the State Just ^ Depaitment and the 

north of here. You are all familiar with It. Central Intelligence Agency in South 
Patents were issued under the guise of min- Vietnam. Now if these reports are right, 
ing. Let me tell you that the payroll, as we should not be sitting still. If they are 
shown by the reports that were filed, would wrong, they should be exposed as false 
not have paid for the 8 years’ assessment and the record set straight. In any event 
work on the claims; but, in the meantime, on if seems plain that there have been leaks 
the lands which were patented, over 2 mil- f rom one a ™ ncv or other or hnth 

lion board feet of valuable timber was cut. 1 one agenCy 01 tne omel or Dom - 

Oh, they got a little mineral, that’s true; but Eighteen Members of the House of 
they didn’t get much. And I am satisfied Representatives, I among them, have 
that it was never the purpose to get minerals introduced resolutions calling for the 
in the first place. creation of a joint committee to super- 


least two Members of the other body have 
introduced identical resolutions. A few 
weeks ago I spoke for an hour on the 
floor on this subject. I think we Mem- 
bers of the House would not be living up 
to our obligations as legislators were we 
to ignore this question. 

Recently Hanson Baldwin, distin- 
guished journalist and expert on military ! 
and security affairs — a person who indi- i 
vidually believes in executive control in j 
matters of this kind — has written a sec- ' 
on major article on the U.S. intelligence 
community and has again pointed to the 
absence of congressional supervision over • 
this giant, billion-dollar complex. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record, and to include a 
speech by the Director of the Rural Elec- 
trification Aministration.) 

Mr. PRICE. . Mr. Speaker, so much is 
being said about the job of rural elec- 
trification being finished that there is a 
real danger Members of the Congress 
may be misled into accepting a false im- 
pression of this vital and constructive 
program. 

It is refreshing then to have the views 
of the man who is in position to gage 
the status of rural electrification today, 
the very able Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, Norman 
M. Clapp. These views are being ex- 
pressed by Mr. Clapp in a series of meet- 
ings around the country with the men 
and women who direct and manage the 
rural electric cooperatives which have 
wrought a miracle in bringing the bene- 
fits of electricity to areas far from the 
central station plants which produce 
light and power for our cities and 
suburbs. 

In this speech Administrator Clapp is 
proposing “A Program for Growth” 
which he believes is necessary if the 
rural power systems are to succeed in 
achieving the objectives of the Rural 
Electrification Act. Toward this goal, 
he proposes an orderly and businesslike 
approach to the unfinished business of 
rural electrification through a program 
which will permit the rural electric sys- 
tems to become self-sustaining. 

It should be understood that the pro- 
posals and the program he offers are 
the product of his experience and deep 
personal interest in REA, cooperative 
rural electrification, and the develop- 
ment of rural America. He has brought 
to this task the background of his long 
and close association with the rural 
electric cooperatives in his native Wis- 
consin, and the habit, which he devel- 
oped while publishing a county seat 
newspaper, of weighing a situation fairly 
and objectively, in meeting his obligation 
to all the people. Thus he has shaped a 
policy which he believes will serve the 
interests of every American, while help- 
ing to assure the future security and ef- 
fectiveness of the rural systems which 
serve those who created them, the 5 mil- 
lion member-owners of the REA-fi- 


Now if your industry^ (^ A ^0^O-(^6f/m00O2O0lO80^36-5 OO P e!atlVes 
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There ia much legitimate concern about 
the possibility that we will be denying fu- 
ture generations the use of valuable minerals 
and valuable essential sources of water if we 
close off these areas for wilderness preserva- 
tion. Tills provision that I have read to you 
is apparently Intended to make people who 
are not familiar wtih the realities of the 
situation believe that the wilderness bill does 
not lock up these mineral resources about 
which everyone is concerned. You and I 
know that the provision doesn't mean a 
thing because nobody is going to risk the 
capital Investment required for exploration 
today unless he has an assurance that he . 
will be permitted to develop a mine If he 
makes a discovery. The Senate-passed wild- 
erness bill denies this assurance. 

Likewise, we will expose in the House of 
Representatives the fact that the proposed 
authority of the President to permit pros- 
pecting and mining Is meaningless except in 
the context of anticipating the day when the 
United States has no mineral resources any 
place else. The mining Industry and its 
friends know how long it takes to find and 
develop a mine. We recognize that It is 
ridiculous to say that these resources, 
although locked up, will be available in the 
event of an emergency — time just would not 
permit' finding and developing mineral re- 
sources aftor we are enmeshed in an em- 
ergency situation. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that if we are 
going to have wilderness legislation there 
must be realistic provisions relating to the 
discovery and development of our mineral re- 
sources. I assure you that if a bill is reported 
out of my subcommittee it will have simple, 
unmistakable language that even the lawyers 
will understand, prescribing the guidelines 
for any restriction on mining activity. 

Last year, when the House Interior Com- 
mittee reported a wilderness bill that , rep- 
resented an effort by the committee to effect 
a compromise between the proponents and 
opponents of wilderness legislation, 6,822,400 
acres of forest land were classified by the 
Forest Service as “wilderness,” "wild,” and 
“canoe”; and the House committee version 
of the wilderness bill would have given these 
6.8 million acres of land immediate wilder- 
ness status subject to continued mineral 
exploration and development for a 26-year 
period. In the year that has passed since 
that bill was reported out, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
- ice have added over a million and a half 
acres in these categories so that there are 
now 8,391,648 acres in wilderness, wild, and 
canoe areas. 

Areas presently classified as, and given wil- 
derness protection by the Department of 
Agriculture, restrict the type of use that can 
be made of the areas. Miners have demon- 
strated that they can prospect for and de- , 
velop the mineral resources while preserv- 
ing the wilderness characteristics. In an- 
swer to some, of the arguments that main- 
tain that - the wilderness 1 areas possess no 
mineral values, we have a report prepared by 
the Chief of the Forest Service indicating 
that, since the first wilderness bill was 
passed by the Senate September 6, 1961, 350 
mining claims were filed in wilderness and 
wild areas and an additional 187 claims have 
been filed in primitive areas within the na- 
tional forests. 

These statistics point up a few things: (1) 
There arc mineral resources in the areas em- 
braced by the wilderness bill; (2) prospec- 
tors are willing to enter these undeveloped 
areas in , search of valuable minerals; and 
(3) the 350 acres in wilderness and wild 
areas, at 20 acres per claim, would involve 
7,000 acres out of over 8 million acres, or 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the area 
that would have been given wilderness pro- 
tection by. both the Senate bill and the 
House committee bill of. last year. . Incl- r 
dentally, I do not know ApPtTwiVfiTOdrfi^B ■ 


Chief of the Forest Service used but he esti- 
mated that, of the 350 claims, only 88 "may 
be valid,” thereby reducing to 1,760 acres 
the area in which we may expect mining 
development to take place. I do not think 
that mining threatens the wilderness. 

The bill reported out by the House com- 
mittee last Congress tried to compromise 
the mining issue by providing the 25-year 
■ period I referred to earlier, during which 
mining would be permitted and after which 
the lands would be withdrawn from appro- 
priation under the mining laws. Let us re- 
view some of the other important provisions 
of that bill. 

The wilderness, wild, and canoe areas have 
been identified with preciseness; however, the 
primitive areas must still be delineated. 
Therefore, we can blanket in the wilderness, 
wild, and canoe areas because we know ex- 
actly what land is affected. But we cannot 
do the same with the primitive areas be- 
cause even the wilderness advocates recog- 
nize that these areas must be reviewed. 
Only after they have been reviewed can we 
in Congress pass on whether specific areas 
should be given wilderness protection. 

The committee sought to preserve the tra- 
ditional position of Congress as making pol- 
icy in the field of land management and 
leaving it up to the Executive to carry out 
those policy guidelines. If, on top of the 
protection given by the executive branch to 
these wilderness areas, we are going to pro- 
vide legislative protection, it is necessary for 
Congress to pass on each individual area. 

. At this point, let me give you an example 
of what I consider to be a weakness in the 
Senate wilderness bill: Under section 
3(b)(1) of S. 4, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would review the primitive areas and 
then the President would submit his “rec- 
ommendations,” which would become final 
unless vetoed by Congress, providing for any 
alteration in the boundaries of the primi- 
tive areas subject to the proviso that any 
primitive area recommended for inclusion 
in the wilderness system could not be larger 
in area than the amount classified- as primi- 
tive on the effective date of the act. In 
some of the primitive areas there are thou- 
sands of acres of land devoted to uses, such 
as roads, that are incompatible with wilder- 
ness. The Senate bill would therefore per- 
mit the Department to drop out 10 t 000 or 
60,000 or more acres of roads or other uses 
and substitute 50,000 acres of land that 
might be potentially valuable for resource 
development; or, to put the example in prac- 
tical terms, the Executive could drop 50,000 
acres of rocks, stones, and rattlesnakes and 
include in the wilderness 60,000 acres of ma- 
ture timber. In order to make certain that 
Congress acts based on full knowledge of 
the facts, I assure you that, if there is going 
to be a wilderness bill, there will be pro- 
vision for affirmative action by Congress after 
the Chief Executive or his Cabinet officers 
have made their review and submitted their 
recommendations to the Congress. 

We have not scheduled any hearings on 
wilderness legislation because, right at the 
moment, there seems to be no point in do- 
ing so. . Should it develop that the wilder- 
ness proponents, are willing to move in the 
direction of the compromise offered by the 
House committee last year, I would be willing 
to schedule hearings on this legislation. 

I recognize the fact that no direct specific 
testimony was received by our committee 
on the proposals offered by the House com- 
mittee. According^ if the House of Repre- 
sentatives recesses during November and leg- 
islation along the lines of the House com- 
mittee compromise wilderness billseems pos- 
sible, I will seek authority to hold hearings 
in the West on proposals that might lead 
to such compromise along the lines of that 
bill. If the House does not take a recess, 


pleted this fall and to hold hearings in 
Washington in the early part of next year, 
relying on national organizations such as 
yours to obtain the views of the people of 
the West on the specific proposals contained 
in tire House committee bill. 

I am pleased to have had this opportunity 
to discuss this legislation with you on the 
same platform with, the chairman of our 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
I feel certain that he will continue to sup- 
port me in my views that hearings on the wil- 
derness legislation would serve no purpose 
unless we have some advance indication or 
assurance that the wilderness advocates will 
- move in the. direction of the House com- 
mittee bill. V : , 

Presented at' the Public Lands Session, 

Tuesday, September 17, 1963, American 

Mining Congress Mining Convention, 

Los Angeles, Calif., by the Honorable 

John P. Saylor, .. U.S. Representative 

From Pennsylvania 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues in the House, 
and colleagues on the panel, and friends, 
having been the individual in Congress who 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
the first wilderness bill and who introduced 
the bill to modernize the mining laws and 
after hearing the comments that have been 
made, I take consolidation in the fact that 
in the dark days of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration when he looked everywhere for 
friends and could find few, he was delighted 
one day to have call upon him a group of 
people that he had known in Springfield, 
111. They asked him, "Mr. President, 
how do you like your job?” It is reported 
that he leaned back in his chair and 
stretched his long legs and looked at them 
and said “Well I’ll tell you it reminds me 
very, very much of the man who had been 
tarred and feathered and was being ridden 
out of town on a rail,” and he said "that if 
it wouldn’t have been for the honor he 
would Just as soon have walked.” 

Now many people have asked me why you 
from Pennsylvania take an Interest in the 
West. Let me tell you that I come from an 
area in Pennsylvania — and I’m delighted to 
look out in this crowd and see a former 
Johnstowner, Mr. Williams, who is here as 
one of the officials of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. — he can tell you that in the section 
of Pennsylvania from which vie come — we 
are very much interested in mining. And 
I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
• come here and talk to you, because, some- 
times, it is from those who are not in your 
(organization that you might find some of 
..the things that are causing other people 
•to look at you askance. One year ago at this 
meeting, Chairman Aspinall said this to you 
’ "one of the difficulties of the public lands 
laws including the mining law is that they 
have been in existence for a long time with- 
out an overall review and overhaul. The 
scope of the mining law of 1872 has been 
curtailed by the Mineral Leasing Act. The 
procedure, however, for locatable minerals 
remains exactly the same despite the fact 
that just about everything else in the United 
States has changed.” And I’d like, one year 
later, to say "Amen” to that statement — - 
because it’s true — even truer today than a 
year ago. 

1 One of the reasons that I have Introduced 
a bill to revise the mining laws is that there 
are groups and people in this country that 
look upon you as despoilers. This I do not 
believe. But unless something is done by 
the American mining industry to help create 
a better atmosphere and a better impression 
among the American people, you are in 
trouble. H you are afraid of change — then 
you are in more trouble. If you want to hang 
on to what you have and say that a hundred 
years ago it was given to you and that you 

lfi^BEfij0£P2!l6'eraffQ^O?5 sent position— I 
am afraraTTIat some aay in the near future 


